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BOOK REVIEWS 

Collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota. Volume II. 

Bismarck : 1908. 8°, 508, 195 pp. 

In this second volume of the Collections of the North Dakota His- 
torical Society are several papers of interest to anthropologists. These 
include one on the names of the Ojibwa in the Pembina Band, a number 
of biographical sketches of Mandan and Ojibwa men of importance, and 
a Mandan myth. The most striking papers, however, are those by Pro- 
fessor O. G. Libby, "Typical Villages of the Mandan, Arikara and 
Hidatsa in the Missouri Valley," and "La Verendrye's Visit to the 
Mandans in 1738-9." In each of these the author takes a position 
which is open to serious criticism, and which deserves to be discussed at 
some length. 

In the first paper, Professor Libby discusses the ground-plans and 
surface features of four villages, the Mandan site at Ft Clark, a Hidatsa 
site on Knife river, an Arikara site on the Ft Berthold reservation, and 
the Burgois site north of Bismarck at which excavations were carried on 
four years ago by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University.' From 
his observations, the author concludes that there are clear differences in 
character between the Hidatsa and Mandan sites, and that the Burgois 
site was Hidatsa and not Mandan. In the first there is no central 
square, the earth-lodges (which in the interest of accuracy should not 
be spoken of as " tepees") show no regularity of facing upon an open 
area, the house-rings are uniformly deeply excavated, and there are 
large accumulations of debris in and about the village, often in the 
form of mounds outside its limits. In the Mandan sites, on the other 
hand, there is a clearly marked central " square " on which the surround- 
ing earth-lodges opened, the house-rings are shallow, and there is no 
accumulation of debris. 

These criteria, however, are open to some objection. The presence 
of a central ' ' square " is a feature of the Mandan villages which obviously 
is to be expected from the well-known accounts of these villages as they 
existed in the early part of the nineteenth century, and the plan of the 

' Will and Spinden, The Mandans : A Study of their Culture, Archaeology and Lan- 
guage. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archceology and Ethnology, vol. 
Ill, no. 4. 
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Ft Clark site shows such an open area very clearly. That the Hidatsa 
had no such open area is, however, not borne out by the plan given on 
plate IV at least. A nearly circular open space may be seen here in the 
northern part of the village, and upon it a considerable number of the 
surrounding lodges face more or less directly. But to make such a crite- 
rion of real value, we must have not a plan of a single site from each tribe, 
but plans of many sites, for it is entirely possible that there were wide 
variations in the details of the plans of different villages ; and that the two 
plans selected may really be extremes, between which intermediate forms 
exist. The Burgois site certainly does not show as distinct a " square " 
as that at Ft Clark, but, as pointed out in the above report (pp. 151-152), 
there are two areas which partially fulfill the requirements. It should be 
noted also that La Verendrye distinctly speaks of "squares" in the 
village he visited, indicating that, whatever tribe it belonged to, there 
were open areas, and more than one. 

The relative amount of debris upon the two types of sites seems a very 
unreliable test. This is likely to vary largely according to the length of 
occupancy, and furthermore, on several admittedly Mandan sites (among 
which is that at Ft Lincoln) the amount of debris is large, although per- 
haps not so large as at the Burgois site. The depth of the house-rings would 
be an excellent criterion, if it were really constant. My own recollection, 
however, of the rings at the Burgois site, is that they were distinctly 
shallow as a rule, and only exceptionally as deep as Professor Libby states. 

On the evidence submitted therefore, it hardly seems that the author 
has proved his case. There are two points moreover, which directly con- 
tradict his theory. He states (p. 500) that the Hidatsa villages contained 
swarms of dogs, whereas in the Mandan villages they were very rare. If 
this be accepted, then the total absence of dog bones at the Burgois site 
(see Report, p. 182) is strong evidence against its Hidatsa origin. 
Secondly, the character of the pottery found is an equally strong argu- 
ment on the same side. The pottery from the Burgois site is similar in 
almost every respect to that found at acknowledged Mandan sites. It is 
a rather thin, fine-grained ware, with very characteristic decoration. No 
certified specimens of Hidatsa pottery have come under my notice, but 
it is said to be a coarse, rather rude ware, and thus quite unlike that found 
at the site in question. 

In his second paper. Professor Libby attacks the long accepted belief 
that the Mantannes, visited by La Verendrye in 1738, were, as their 
name would imply, the Mandans. He declares that these people were 
on the contrary the Hidatsa, and that the villages visited by La Verendrye 
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at this time, and by his son during a subsequent expedition, were not in the 
vicinity of Heart river, but more than a hundred miles farther up the 
Missouri, between the Little Missouri and Shell creek. That these con- 
clusions can be said to be established, seems very doubtful. 

The author, in his opening paragraph, states that the Mandans de- 
clare the name ' ' Mandan ' ' is not their own name for themselves ; that 
La Verendrye learned the name (Mantanne) from the Cree or Ojibwa ; 
and that while the latter never came in contact with the Mandan directly, 
they did with the " Hidatsa, Minnetaree or Grosventre Indians who lived 
on the Mouse and Upper Missouri rivers. ' ' In this connection it should 
be remembered that it is very unusual for a tribe to be known to its 
neighbors by the name by which it calls itself, and that commonly a tribe has 
as many different names as there are tribes with which it comes in con- 
tact. It is very probable that the name " Mantanne " is derived from 
the term by which the Mandan were known to the Dakota, " Mawata- 
dan," " Mawatana " perhaps meaning "little canoe." This would be a 
term reasonably enough applied by the users of the birch canoe to a people 
using the small, and rather clumsy bull-boat. As the Cree and Ojibwa 
had long been in contact with the Dakota, they naturally would take over 
the name from them. In placing the Grosventres (Hidatsa), moreover, 
on the Upper Missouri and Mouse rivers, the author ascribes to them a 
location which, so far as any other evidence goes, is unwarranted, and 
really begs the whole question. 

In tracing La Verendrye' s journey from Portage la Prairie to the 
Mantanne villages, the author appears to have read his text somewhat 
carelessly. He identifies the first and second mountains reached by La 
Verendrye very reasonably with the Pembina and Turtle mountains, 
from the point of which latter. La Verendrye states, his route to the 
villages lay to the southwest. But in speaking of the relative positions of 
the Assiniboin village (to reach which a considerable detour was neces- 
sary) and that of the Mantannes, he makes a serious error. He says (p. 
503) that the Assiniboin village "was seventeen leagues from the Man- 
tannes," or the " Mantanne village " (p. 504), and uses this supposed 
distance of fifty miles as an argument in locating the Mantannes far to the 
north of Heart river. A moment's reference to the text shows however 
that La Verendrye says nothing of the kind. What he does say clearly 
is that the Assiniboin were seventeen leagues from the place at which the 
Mantanne party was waiting, that had come out from their villages to meet 
La Verendrye — which is a very different thing. Arriving at this spot 
November 28, La Verendrye spent a day or so there, and leaving again 
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on the 30th, reached a point seven leagues from the Mantanne village 
after three whole days of travel. If we assume, as the author states on 
page 505, that the average day's march was from twenty-five to forty 
miles, this would make a distance of seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty miles, which, added to fifty (the distance of the meeting place 
from the Assiniboin) and the twenty still remaining before the Mantanne 
village could be reached, places this latter not fifty but a hundred and 
forty-five to a hundred and ninety miles distant from the Assiniboin. 
Even if, as the author believes, the latter were located near the Canadian 
line, this distance is far too great to fit with his theory. It is however 
approximately the distance of Heart river from the above-mentioned 
boundary. It should also be noted that further evidence of the distance 
between the Assiniboin and the Mantanne village is to be found in the 
fact that on his return journey, La Verendrye occupied eleven days in 
the transit. As he was ill, he of course traveled slowly, but hardly so 
slowly as to make only fifty miles in eleven days. 

The location of the Assiniboin village is a difficult matter unquestion- 
ably, and the text is very vague. After stating that the Mantanne villages 
lay to the southwest from the point of Turtle mountain, La Verendrye con- 
tinues " . . . de la pointe de la seconde montagne, a al6r chez les man- 
tannes en droiture il faut tenir le sud oiiest quard oiiest, il sen faloit de 
beaucoup que nous ne fime de chemin droit pour deux lieues en droiture, 
nous en fesions de trois et quatre de nostres fort, il pent y avoir cent vingt 
lieues, a oiiest sud oii&t, que nostre guide nous a bien augmente de plus 
de cinquante a soixante lieues. . . . " ' The first sentence would seem 
to mean that, in coming from their fort, they had gone half as far again, 
or even twice as far, as would have been necessary if they had kept a 
straight course. It is especially to be noted moreover, that he refers to 
the fort from which they set out, not to Turtle mountain. The lines 
which follow are certainly obscure, but bearing in mind the frequent 
omission of punctuation in the rest of the text, the following would seem 
to be a reasonable interpretation. The distance in a straight line from 
the fort to the Mantannes, he estimated at one hundred and twenty 
leagues, and the guide, by insisting on the visit to the Assiniboin, had 
made them go fifty or sixty leagues out of their way. Now, although the 
estimated distance of one hundred and twenty leagues is actually twenty 
or twenty-five leagues too great, it is not bad for a rough estimate ; and 
the detour totaling fifty or sixty leagues would be just about that required 
by going from the fort to a point not far to the west of Turtle mountain, 

' Brymner, Report on the Canadian Archives, 1889, p. 10. 
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before turning south to the Heart river sites. It is hard to see, accord- 
ingly, that the author has brought forward any valid evidence on this 
ground for the location of the Mantanne village so far' to the north. 

A point, however, of real value in Professor Libby's favor, seems to 
be afforded by the latitude of 48° 12' observed by La Verendrye'ssonatthe 
Mantanne village. Here we have a clear and definite statement of loca- 
tion, which would, as is pointed out, place the village about one hundred 
miles north of Heart river, and about sixty miles north of the later Knife 
river sites. Errors of observation are to be expected in determinations 
made at this period, but as they rarely seem to exceed 10' or 20', we 
are not perhaps justified in explaining the matter in that way, although 
errors of a degree or more are not unexampled. To accept this, how- 
ever, as the location of either a Hidatsa or Mandan village in 1738 is 
to go counter to all other accessible evidence and tradition. 

The Hidatsa and Crows were originally, so far as present evidence 
goes, one tribe. According to one series of traditions, somewhere about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, at the time when the tribe was 
living with the Mandan at Heart river, a separation took place, and the 
Crows moved west to the Rockies. Subsequently the Hidatsa moved up 
to Knife river, and, after a stay here of unknown length, went a little 
farther on. The previous three villages were united into one, and two 
sites were occupied successively a short distance above Knife river. A 
few small temporary settlements were made even beyond this point, the 
westernmost being just beyond the present town of Elbowoods. Leaving 
these sites, they returned to their abandoned position at Knife river, and 
had been living there for many years when Charbonneau came in 1796. 
Lewis and Clark, however, place the Hidatsa at Heart river as late as 1 764 , 
and state that they left there for Knife river some time between then and 
1796. Their statement omits entirely any mention of the early visit and 
settlement at Knife river. So far then as the most reliable traditions go, 
there is no evidence that the Hidatsa at any time were within fifty miles 
of the latitude assigned by La Verendrye as that of the villages he visited. 
Moreover, at their briefly occupied positions above Knife river, they ex- 
pressly state that the three villages were combined into one large one. So 
that as La Verendrye says that the "Mantannes" had six villages, to 
quote from Professor Libby "neither by latitude nor by number of 
villages ' ' do the ascertained facts and traditions agree with his theory. 
If, relying on the latitude of 48° 12', the village of the Mantannes was, 
as the author states, " too far north to be within the area reached in early 
times by the Mandans " (p. 505), it was equally beyond any known posi- 
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tion for the Hidatsa. The whole question is, obviously, a puzzling one, 
but it is difficult to accept the author's explanation. 

Having declared La Verendrye's Mantannes to be the Hidatsa, the 
author is unfortunately confronted by a difficulty, for he must account for 
the true Mandan in some way. He does this by boldly identifying the 
Mandan with the Panaux or Panana of La Verendrye's account. So far 
as any proof given is concerned, this is a pure assumption ; and, so far as 
I am aware, there is hardly a shred of evidence in its favor. On the other 
hand, the identification of the Panaux or Panana with the Arikara has not 
only probability on its side, but is in most respects well substantiated. 

Space is lacking, however, for further discussion of the author's 
theory, which certainly at present seems far from being established. But, 
whether we agree with the views set forth or not, we must be glad that 
interest in the problems connected with the early aboriginal occupancy 
of the Missouri valley is being aroused. The North Dakota Historical 
Society has made an excellent beginning in the mapping and superficial 
study of many of the sites within the state, and in the scrutiny of the 
accounts of the earliest explorers. It is to be hoped that this good work 
will continue in ever increasing volume ; that in addition to the examina- 
tion of the surface features, thorough scientific excavation of numerous 
sites will be undertaken ; and that the example of North Dakota in thus 
taking up the investigation of its aboriginal peoples and their remains 
will be followed by the other states throughout the Missouri valley. 

R. B. Dixon 

Le femur et le tibia chez V homme et chez les anthropotdes (Variations suivant 
le sexe, r age et la race). Par Silvestre Bello y Rodriguez. . . 
Avec plusieurs figures dans le texte et 3 planches hors texte. Paris : G. 
Jacques, 1909. 120 pp. 

This thesis for the doctorate was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Professor R. Verneau of the Paris Museum of Natural History, and in the 
course of his investigations the author measured 130 anthropoid and 2661 
human femurs, and 122 anthropoid and 2096 human tibias. Of the 
human long-bones studied 1323 femurs and 1018 tibias (Dr Bello y Rod- 
riguez includes a few Lapps and Ainos here), belong to the white race ; 
312 femurs and 270 tibias (Malayo-Polynesians are counted) to the yel- 
low race ; 263 femurs and 236 tibias (Veddas, Melanesians, Australians, 
Negritos, Bushmen, are also included here) to the black race ; 611 femurs 
and 518 tibias (about two-thirds South American) to the American race, 
besides 52 femurs and 54 tibias of young persons of various races. Of the 



